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Complaints Under Indiana Civil Rights Act 


Under a statute adopted by the Indiana General Assembly 
in 1978, and now in effect, a person seeking to make a 
complaint of discrimination under that Act must choose 

to make that complaint either to the Indiana Civil Rights 
Commission or to a local (city) human rights commission. 


Those sections of this booklet which advise a person to 
file a complaint with both state and local agencies at the 
same time (see especially page 1 and pages 6-7) are now in 
error, and should be corrected to reflect that change in 
the law. 
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Preface 


This booklet is prepared and distributed by the Women’s Rights Pro- 
ject, Indiana Civil Liberities Union, 445 North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 46204, and by the Women’s Rights Project, American 
Civil Liberties Union, New York City, as a service to the women of In- 
diana. It is not intended to replace the skilled and individualized 
assistance of an attorney, but is a beginner's guide to those provisions of 
the law which can assist women in filling their roles of equal and respon- 
sible citizenship. 

ICLU is a private organization, supported entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions of its members. It receives no government funds or foundation 
funds for its daily operation. Volunteer cooperating attorneys assist in- 
dividuals in securing constitutional rights, in response to written requests 
for assistance. Speakers are available for meetings and literature describ- 
ing the organization as well as the rights of specific groups, is available 
through the office. 

ICLU is an affiliate of the American Civil Liberties Union, the only na- 
tionwide organization dedicated solely to the preservation of individual 
liberties under the Bill of Rights of the United States Constitution. ACLU 
and affiliates in every state assist individuals in asserting their rights in 
the face of improper government action. 

If you want to support the work of ICLU in describing and advancing 
women's rights and in defending constitutional rights in Indiana, please 
consider membership in the organization. 


Membership Form 


Member contributions are shared proportionally between the national 
organization and ICLU. Members receive "ICLU & You" and the ACLU 
Civil Liberties, and are entitled to vote for the ICLU Board of Directors. 


lenclose 
— Iwanttoenroll as a new member — — $20.00 Basic Membership 
of ICLU 
— — I want to renew my membership — —— $30.00 Basic Joint Membership 
— — I want to make a special contribution —— $ 5.00Student/Limited Income 
Name 
Address 
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Indiana Women and the Law 


I. Introduction 


Know your rights. 
Insist on your rights. 


Women who know the law and insist on their rights under the law are 
essential to making equal rights laws effective. Practices which are 
discriminatory and have been going on for years will not be changed 
unless people who are being discriminated against realize that these prac- 
tices are prohibited and insist that they be stopped. 

If you find that you are a victim of discrimination, ask to see the per- 
son in charge. Explain to him/her that you feel you have been dealt with 
unfairly and remind him/her that the law prohibits this kind of treat- 
ment. Often this approach will be effective in getting you equal treat- 
ment. Many stores, banks and employers know what the law is, but they 
continue prohibited or questionable policies as long as women are 
unaware of their rights. In other words, they won't change unless they 
have direct pressure to change, and this pressure can come from you. 


What to do if you are a victim of discrimination. 


1. File a complaint with your local civil rights commis- 
sion and/or 

2. File a complaint with the Indiana Civil Rights Com- 
mission. 


Indiana civil rights law prohibits discrimination against a person on 
the basis of race, sex, color, religion, a handicap, national origin or 
ancestry in the areas of employment, credit, public accommodations, 
housing or education. The Indiana Civil Rights Commission is charged 
with enforcement of this law, and has jurisdiction throughout the state. 
Also, many local communities have a civil rights commission or human 
rights commission. They are listed in the city telephone directory, and a 
partial list appears in the Appendix in this booklet. You may file a com- 
plaint at both the state and local levels. 

To file a complaint, write or telephone the appropriate office, describ- 
ing the situation as you see it. You may want to write down the details — 
date, time, place, statements made to you — so that you have a consis- 
tent reference. The person receiving the complaint will tell you what to 
do next. 


3. File a complaint with a state or federal agency 
which enforces specialized laws. 


Many government offices and agencies enforce other laws described in 
this book. They are mentioned in the sections of the booklet dealing with 
these problems, and are listed, with addresses, in the Appendix. Again, 
to file a complaint, write or telephone the appropriate office, describing 
the problem, and expect the office personnel to help you with what you 
need to do next. 


4. Seek assistance from specialized groups or ser- 
vices. 


Many private organizations, volunteer groups, and associations are 
concerned with problems which are peculiar to women in today’s socie- 
ty, or can assist women as well as men with certain specialized problems. 
We have made no attempt to list all of them in this booklet. Literature of 
the women’s movement can help you find a local chapter of such 
organizations. Friends or associates with problems similar to yours can 
also be of assistance. 


5. Seealawyer. 


If you cannot get assistance from government agencies or private 
organizations, and wish to pursue a legal problem, consult an attorney. 
To find a lawyer, you can ask friends who have used a lawyer's services 
for a recommendation. If you do not think you can afford an attorney, 
you should check with the Legal Aid Society or with a legal services pro- 
gram in your community. 

(If you are accused of a crime, you have the right to legal counsel, and 
the court will appoint an attorney to represent you if you cannot afford 
representation.) 

A traditional way to find an attorney is through your local bar 
association, which will give names of attorneys to callers. Organized by 
county or by large metropolitan area, bar associations can usually be 
contacted in the county seat. 

You can shop around before you finally choose the lawyer you wish to 
retain. Arrange a short interview before making your decision, so that 
you can find out whether you like the lawyer and his/her manner of 
dealing with your questions. There is usually no fee for such a 
preliminary interview, but check ahead of time to make sure. Make cer- 
tain you understand the fee before you go ahead and let the attorney 
handle your case. Remember that you are hiring an attorney to perform 
a service for you. You will not get the best possible service if you are un- 
cooperative, or if you do not work to understand your own legal posi- 
tion. You may dismiss an attorney at any time if you are unhappy with 
his/her services, though you may still owe the attorney for work done 
for you. 


Il, Equal Employment 


It is illegal for an employer to discriminate on the 
basis of sex in hiring, firing, promotion, compensation 
or terms, conditions, or privileges of employment. 


1. Laws: Federal 


Federal laws which prohibit sex discrimination in employment are: 
(1) Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, (2) the Federal Equal Pay 
Act, (3) Executive Order 11246, as amended by Executive Order 11375, 
requiring "affirmative action" in the employment of women and minori- 
ty group members, and (4) Executive Order 11478, affecting federal 
employees. 

Title VII covers private employers, state and local public employers 
employing 15 or more employees, labor organizations involved in in- 
dustries affecting interstate commerce, and employment agencies serving 
these employees. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission has 
the authority to enforce Title VII. 

The Federal Equal Pay Act covers employees who are subject to the 
federal Fair Labor Standards Act; it basically covers all employees en 
gaged in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce. There is 
no requirement that an employer employ a minimum number of 
employees for the Act to apply. The Equal Pay Act covers all employees 
who must receive the federal minimum wage. It requires that the same 
wages be paid to men and women doing substantially, not identically, 
the same work, involving equal skill, effort and responsibility. The Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States Department of Labor can tell you 
whether or not your job is covered. This Department is responsible for 
the enforcement of the Equal Pay Act, and complaints should be filed 
with that office. 

The Executive Order requiring affirmative action applies to all institu- 
tions with federal contracts of more than $10,000; these institutions are 
typically construction contractors or public and private educational in- 
stitutions. Its provisions are enforced by the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, in 
Washington, D.C. 

Sex discrimination in federal employment is prohibited by Executive 
order 11478 and a 1972 addition to Title VII. The United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission enforces these provisions. 


2. Laws: State 


The Indiana Civil Rights Act makes it illegal to discriminate in 
employment on the basis of sex. Those who employ six or more persons 
in this state are covered by this law, and it is enforced by the Indiana 
Civil Rights Commission. 


The Indiana minimum wage law prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of sex with regard to pay. It covers establishments employing four or 
more persons. This law can be enforced by filing suit in the circuit or 
superior court of the county in which the employer is located. You will 
need to consult an attorney ona private basis if you wish to do this. 


3. Prohibited Practices 


A. An employer cannot fail or refuse to hire and cannot discharge an 
individual or otherwise discriminate against any individual with respect 
to pay, terms or conditions or privileges of employment because of that 
individual's sex. 

Examples of this would include failure to hire a woman because of her 
marital status if men of the same marital status are hired; the failure to 
hire a woman because she has small children if men who have small 
children are hired; pension plans which pay widows but not widowers; 
and discharging a person due solely to pregnancy. 

B. Anemployer cannot limit, segregate or classify his/her employees 
in any way which would deprive an individual of employment oppor- 
tunities or which would adversely affect the employee's status because of 
his/her sex. Separate seniority lists for men and women, “stereotyping” 
of jobs as "male" or "female," and restrictions on working hours for 
women but not for men are all examples of this. 

C. Employment agencies cannot fail to refer or refuse to refer for 
employment or discriminate in any manner against an individual on the 
basis of sex. It is also unlawful for an employment agency to classify or 
refer for employment any individual on the basis of sex, or to 
"stereotype" jobs as "male" or "female." 

D. Labor unions cannot exclude an individual from membership or 
limit, segregate, fail to refer for employment or adversely affect any per- 
son's employment status and opportunities on the basis of sex. Labor 
unions are forbidden to cause or attempt to cause an employer to 
discriminate against an individual. 

E. It is illegal to discriminate against any individual on the basis of sex 
in admission to or employment in any apprenticeship program. 

F. It is illegal for an employer, organization or agency to print or 
publish employment notices, recruitment literature or advertisements, 
including "help wanted" ads, which indicate preferences, limitations, 
specifications or discrimination on the basis of sex. 

G. It is also unlawful for an employer or a labor union to discriminate 
against any individual who has participated in an investigation, pro- 
ceeding or hearing regarding unlawful employment practices or who has 
opposed illegal employment practices. 

H. If an employer has an employment policy which appears to be 
neutral, but which in fact discriminates against women or a minority 
group, and the employer cannot prove a legitimate business justification 
for his/her policy, then it is illegal discrimination. An example of this 
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kind of discrimination would be an employer requiring all employees to 
be 5'9" in height. This has the effect of excluding a large percentage of 
women, since a larger percentage of males than females are 5'9" or taller. 
If the employer cannot prove that being 5'9" is necessary for performing 
the job, then his/her hiring policy is illegal. (With one exception, courts 
have struck down height requirements for policemen, factory workers, 
and lifeguards when they have been challenged.) 

NOTE: Exception to general rule: Preference by sex is not considered 
discrimination where sex is a bona fide occupational qualification 
(BFOQ). This means that only a man or only a woman is suited for the 
job. Examples of a BFOQ would be a wet nurse, sperm donor, actor or 
actress. The federal courts have looked at the BFOQ exception very 
closely, and held that being a woman was not, for instance, a BFOQ for 
being an airline flight attendant. The courts will also not use the BFOQ 
provision to allow companies to hire women for some jobs and men for 
others because of any real or assumed preference by customers or clients 
for a person of a certain sex. 


4. Maternity Leave Policies 


The law concerning employment, leaves of absence, disability benefits 
and unemployment compensation for pregnant women is changing fre- 
quently. If you have a problem, or expect a problem to develop, consult 
one of the agencies described in this section. 

An employer cannot hire or fire a woman simply because she is preg- 
nant, or force her to take maternity leave at a specified time. Courts have 
found that a leave of absence which is forced upon a pregnant woman 
who is able to perform her duties also invades the woman's right to 
privacy, her right to bear children, and her right to pursue a career. A 
decision on when a pregnant woman should temporarily stop work is 
best left, and is legally left, to the judgment of the woman and her doc- 
tor. 

An employer cannot refuse to grant a reasonable leave of absence for 
the temporary disability resulting from pregnancy. lt is also unlawful to 
diminish a woman employee's seniority rights because of such a leave. A 
woman, upon signifying her intent to return to work within a reasonable 
time after childbirth, should request and be able to expect reinstatement 
to her original job or to an equivalent position. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that a pregnant 
woman cannot legally be excluded from unemployment benefits if she is 
ready, willing and able to work. As to disability benefits, however, the 
Supreme Court has held that pregnancy may be excluded from 
employers' paid disability and sick leave plans. At this writing, bills are 
pending in the United States Congress which would require employers to 
include benefits for pregnancy-related disabilities in any disability or 
paid sick leave programs they may have. 
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5. How to Use the Laws 


Any person who believes s/he has suffered discrimination prohibited 
by the laws described here should file a complaint with the agency 
responsible for enforcement of those laws. As the Indiana Civil Rights 
Act and Title VII of the federal Civil Rights Act of 1964 have broad, 
sometimes overlapping jurisdiction, an explanation of the procedures of 
the Indiana Civil Rights Commission and the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission is outlined below. 

You should file a complaint of employment discrimination with agen- 
cies at the federal, state and local levels. Normally, the agency with the 
smallest jurisdiction is given the first opportunity to investigate and 
resolve the problem. That is, the city human rights commission will be 
given the first chance, then the Indiana Civil Rights Commission, then 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). If there is no 
local agency, or if the local agency does not have the personnel to pursue 
a specific type of complaint, you should contact the state agency direct- 
ly. If the state agency cannot deal with a complaint, the complaint will be 
referred to the federal agency. 


A complaint must be filed with a state or local civil rights commission 
within 90 days after the alleged violation took place, or with EEOC 
within 180 days after the alleged violation took place. If you do not file a 
complaint within these time limits, you have no redress under state and 
federal anti-discrimination laws. To preserve your right to have the com- 
plaint investigated, file it with the state and local agencies and the EEOC 
at the same time. 

Because Indiana has a Civil Rights Act, the EEOC is required by law to 
give the state Civil Rights Commission the first opportunity to solve the 
problem. Once the charge is filed with the state and/or local agency, the 
EEOC may not assume jurisdiction over the charge until 60 days have ex- 
pired, unless the state terminates its proceedings earlier. When the state 
terminates its proceedings and if the individual is not satisfied with the 
action of the state agency, the complaint may be waived over to EEOC 
by the state agency. In such cases, an individual must file a complaint 
with EEOC within 30 days after the state or local agency terminates its 
proceedings or within 300 days after the alleged violation occurred, 
whichever is earlier. 

After the charge is filed, it is investigated. If discrimination is found, 
the agency tries to end the discrimination by conciliation. If the concilia- 
tion fails, either the individual or the EEOC can bring a civil lawsuit 
against the employer. 

Since there is a large backlog of cases in every agency, you may have 
to wait a long time before you see action on your grievance. It is illegal 
for your employer to harrass you because you have made a complaint, 
and if this happens be sure to report it to the agency. It can give you im- 
mediate help to end most kinds of harrassment. 


After you have given the EEOC 180 days to bring about a settlement, 
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and if you are unsatisfied with its progress, you can request a “right to 
sue" letter, and then file suit against the employer in United States 
District Court within 90 days. It is best to consult a lawyer before re- 
questing a “right to sue” letter. The EEOC will not provide a lawyer for 
you unless it begins the court action, so you will have to obtain outside 
counsel at this stage. There are provisions for the federal court to appoint 
a lawyer for you if you are indigent. Title VII provides for payment of at- 
torney fees for the prevailing party, to be paid by the losing side. Consult 
with your attorney about questions of costs and fees. 


III. Housing and 
Public Accommodations 


The Indiana Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
sex in housing and public accommodations. We are one of the few states 
that makes it illegal to discriminate on the basis of sex in these areas. 

If a man is refused an apartment because he is a man and you (a 
woman) are allowed to rent it, this is sex discrimination and it is illegal. 

A woman (or man) cannot be refused service at any public restaurant, 
public bar, hotel or business on the basis of his/her sex. Strictly private 
clubs can have a "males only" or "females only" policy, if they are not 
holding themselves out as serving the public. 

Complaints of sex discrimination in housing or public accommoda- 
tions are to be filed with the Indiana Civil Rights Commission and your 
local civil rights commission. See Section II. 5. for procedures for filing a 
complaint. 


IV. Education 


Equal educational opportunity regardless of sex is slowly becoming a 
reality in Indiana. Challenges of discriminatory practices have been suc- 
cessful both administratively and in the courts. Sex discrimination can be 
challenged in any educational institution, and female students can assert 
their right to equal educational opportunity. 


1. Laws 


Constitutional requirements of equal protection of the laws apply to 
public educational institutions, including public high schools and col- 
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eges. An ICLU pamphlet, "The Rights of Public High School Students in 
Indiana,” describes the constitutional rights of all students. 

The Indiana Civil Rights Act prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
sex with regard to education. It applies also to private educational in- 
stitutions, particularly if they receive public funds. Complaints of sex 
discrimination may be filed with the state or local human rights commis- 
sion. (See Section II.5. for procedures for filing a complaint.) 

Sex discrimination in education is now also prohibited by federal law. 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 states, in part, 


No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any education program or activity receiving Federal 
assistance... 


This law applies to virtually all public school systems and most post- 
secondary institutions in the United States, as most receive some federal 
assistance. Exempt from Title IX are military academies, private religious 
schools where enforcement of Title IX would be contrary to religious 
beliefs, membership policies of youth service organizations (e.g. Boy and 
Girl Scouts) and of fraternities and sororities, aid to participants in some 
single-sex pageants, and father-son or mother-daughter activities where 
similar programs are available for students of both sexes. 

Under Title IX, schools were to have evaluated their own programs 
and take steps to remedy any sex discrimination in admissions, treatment 
of students' programs and employment practices. Schools are to establish 
grievance procedures to resolve complaints of sex bias, to give notice 
that they do not discriminate, and to appoint a Title IX officer to coor- 
dinate efforts to end sex discrimination. A complaint of sex discrimina- 
tion can be brought to local school officials. 

Enforcement of Title IX is assigned to the Office of Civil Rights of the 
federal Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Complaints about In- 
diana schools can be addressed to Office of Civil Rights, DHEW, 55 
Erieview Plaza, Room 222, Cleveland, Ohio 44114. Unless the complaint 
concerns a continuing problem, it must be filed within 180 days after the 
discrimination occurs. No specific complaint form is required to initiate a 
complaint; a letter is sufficient. The letter should be as specific as possible 
with details of the date and nature of the problem, the name and address 
of the school and school personnel involved, the names and addresses of 
those suffering discrimination (unless there are more than three), and the 
name, address and phone number of the person making the complaint. 
The Office of Civil Rights is required to investigate all completely detail- 
ed complaints. You can request that you be kept informed of the progress 
on your complaint, and you can request emergency action where an 
emergency may exist. The agency will contact the school involved, and 
attempt to negotiate a settlement to end the discrimination. If no settle- 
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ment is reached, enforcement proceedings can be initiated against the 
school and all federal funds to the school can be cut off. Negotiation and 
enforcement proceedings can be lengthy. A cutoff of federal funds has 
not been imposed frequently. 

Thorough and detailed materials on Title IX are available from PEER, 
the Project on Equal Education Rights of the NOW Defense and Educa- 
tion Fund, Suite 800, 1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005, including a guide to filing a Title IX complaint. Portions of this 
section are based on some of those materials. 

The rest of this section describes some problem areas for sex 
discrimination in the schools, with particular reference to Title IX regula- 
tions. 


Classes: Students should not be denied instruction or required to 
take certain classes because of their sex. Schools which require home 
economics for female students only, or which do not permit male 
students to register for those courses, are practicing sex discrimination. 
Separate classes for male and female students are acceptable only in the 
case of sex education classes. 


Counseling and Guidance/Appraisal Materials: Access to 
career information and guidance for further education and career choice 
should be based on a student's abilities and interests, not the student's 
sex. Counseling materials must be developed that are free of sex bias. 
"Career days" in which women students are steered toward nursing and 
men students toward being doctors are an example of sex discrimination 
in this area. Each institution which uses testing materials for appraising 
students may not use different materials for different students on the 
basis of sex. Counseling programs which result in disproportionate 
numbers of students of one sex in certain classes are suspect. 


Textbooks and Curricular Materials: Sexual stereotyping oc- 
curs in classroom materials, most obviously in elementary school readers 
where Mother is always a homemaker while Father is always the bread- 
winner, and Johnnie plays doctor while Susie plays nurse. 

Choice of curricular materials for elementary and high schools rests 
with local Boards of Education and the Indiana Department of Public In- 
struction. A committee composed of teachers and lay-persons advises the 
local school superintendent, who then makes recommendations to the 
school board. Instructional materials for higher education are more often 
chosen by the instructor of a class or by a department of a college or 
university. 

Questions of academic freedom, academic responsibility, freedom of 
speech and responsiveness to community needs are also important in the 
adoption of curricular materials. Title IX specifically does not apply to 
these materials. If you are concerned about sexual stereotyping of 
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specific educational materials, you may wish to contact those responsible 
for choosing the materials and/or the Indiana Civil Rights Commission. 


Pregnancy: Students who are pregnant cannot be denied an educa- 
tion because of their pregnancy, and therefore should not be arbitrarily 
excluded from classes or extra-curricular activities. Litigation has 
established that pregnant or unwed mothers have a right to attend school 
unless there is substantiated danger to the health of the student. Further, 
the assumption that unmarried pregnant students are automatically im- 
moral or disruptive of the educational process has been rejected by the 
courts. 

School policies which stigmatize pregnant students or punish mothers 
or fathers can and must be challenged. 


Marriage: School officials may not penalize students, male or 
female, solely because they are married. Nor may schools require mar- 
ried students to use a specific name for school purposes. 

Attempts to exclude married high school students from extra- 
curricular activities are frequent in Indiana, and they are clearly illegal. 


Dress Codes: Many high school dress codes can and have been 
challenged both administratively and in the courts as infringements on 
students’ rights of freedom of expression and freedom of association. 
School dress codes are also frequently examples of sex discrimination; a 
male student's hair length is regulated, while a female’s is not; a female 
student's underwear is regulated, while a male's is not. Appearance, such 
as hair length, cannot legally be the basis for exclusion of any student 
from school. 


Athletics and Physical Education: Sex discrimination in 
school athletics is most visible in the disproportionate financial support 
and publicity for men's inter-collegiate athletics. But it also occurs where 
any school does not provide comparable programs and facilities for 
physical education of children of both sexes, and where young women 
are prohibited from participating in certain sports because there is no 
team for them. 

In Indiana, it has been established for some time that female high 
school students clearly have the right to compete for places on in- 
terscholastic teams in non-contact sports. There ought to be provisions 
for training and competition for both male and female students in all 
sports where sufficient interest can be demonstrated. 

The Title IX regulations governing physical education and athletics 
have aroused great controversy. Generally, sexually segregated physical 
education classes (not locker rooms) are prohibited. Separate but com- 
parable classes for contact sports are permitted. In athletics, there may 
be separate teams for contact sports or when competitive skill is re- 
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quired. Separate teams must have generally equal equipment and sup- 
plies, game and practice times, travel and per diem allowances, coaching 
and other professional services, locker rooms and facilities and publicity, 
but equal total financial support is not required. 


Higher Education: Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in recruit- 
ment and admissions to vocational, professional and graduate schools 
and to public undergraduate schools which have been open to both 
sexes. 

Schools may not provide significant assistance to groups which 
discriminate on the basis of sex. Sororities and fraternities, as well as 
voluntary service organizations (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, YWCA, YM- 
CA) are exempt from Title IX, but they cannot receive assistance from 
the schools on a discriminatory basis. 

Housing and other facilities may be separate on the basis of sex, but 
access to housing and to school facilities cannot be conditioned on the 
sex of the student. That is, where off-campus housing is available for 
male students, it must be available for female students as well, but room- 
mates may be selected on the basis of sex. Sex discrimination in eligibility 
for off-campus housing, curfew hours and availability of cleaning ser- 
vices is prohibited by Title IX. 


Scholarships and Financial Aid: The availability of such 
assistance should not be conditioned on the sex of the student. Many in- 
stitutions have scholarship funds which were given for use by persons of 
one sex. Also, traditionally, athletic scholarships have been available 
mostly to men and nursing or secretarial education scholarships have 
been given mostly to women. Title IX will require that choices of reci- 
pients of financial aid be made without regard to sex, but sex may be 
taken into account when matching specific funds with specific students. 
No person is to be denied aid solely because of sex. 


Employment: Opportunities for employment available to students 
through the school should not be restricted because of the student's sex. 
Employment compensation, fringe benefits and pension plans for a 
school's employees should not be different solely because of the 
employee's sex. 
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V. Finance 


1. Credit 


Credit decisions are usually based on the borrower's ability to repay a 
debt and willingness to pay (or financial resources and credit history). 
Young adults and recently divorced and widowed women may need to 
establish a credit history. Regular use of retail store charge cards, bank 
cards, bank account lines of credit, and prompt payment of amounts 
due, are part of your credit history, as are loans from financial institu- 
tions and credit companies. 

If you have recently been divorced or widowed, remember that you 
are more likely to be able to obtain a loan where people know you. If 
you have borrowed money from a bank, savings and loan or loan com- 
pany with your husband, try that place first. Even if you don’t need the 
money, you may want to apply for a small loan and repay it promptly to 
establish your willingness and ability to pay. A married woman may also 
establish credit in her own name either based on her own earnings alone 
or as part of the record of her and her husband's joint credit history. 

kkk 

Indiana civil rights law prohibits discrimination on the basis of sex in 
the extension of credit. It is illegal for banks issuing loans and companies 
issuing credit cards or financing credit purchases to discriminate on the 
basis of sex. If a woman is denied credit when a man in exactly the same 
circumstance is not, this constitutes sex discrimination and is illegal. 
Complaints are made to the state or local civil rights commissions. See 
Section 11.5. for procedures for filing a complaint. 

The federal Equal Credit Opportunity Act (ECOA) also forbids 
discrimination on the basis of sex or marital status with regard to any 
aspect of a credit transaction. Discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, age, national origin, and receipt of public assistance is also pro- 
hibited. 

Under the federal Fair Credit Reporting Act you have a right to learn 
what is in your credit records and what information has disqualified you 
from receiving credit. You can also insert your own statement about the 
validity of any information in your record. 

The Federal Housing and Community Development Act was amended 
to require those making federally related mortgage loans (most mort- 
gages) to consider without prejudice the combined income of both hus- 
band and wife in the extension of mortgage credit. It also prohibits deny- 
ing a mortgage to a woman simply because she is single. Complaints of 
violations can be made to the Federal Home Loan Board. 

Because lenders have often assumed that women were poor credit 
risks, a look at some of the protections of the federal Equal Credit Op- 
portunity Act also describes some forms of discrimination a woman may 
encounter when she applies for credit. 
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If you are married, you may apply for credit either in your own name 
or jointly with your husband. If you apply in you own name, the lender 
cannot ask about your husband's income unless you are using it to show 
your ability to pay. If you apply for joint credit, your income cannot be 
discounted, even if it is part-time income. In determining the size of a 
loan to be granted, the lender uses a husband and wife's annual income. 
Until very recently, lenders frequently refused to count the working 
wife's income at all, especially on mortgage applications. The reasoning 
was that the wife couldn't be counted on to work steadily for 5 to 10 
years; the assumption was that she would get pregnant or would just get 
tired of working and quit. This meant that the husband had to be making 
quite a lot of money to get a sizeable mortgage, no matter how much 
money the wife was actually contributing to the family income. The 
practice of refusing to count all of the wife's income is now prohibited by 
the Equal Credit Opportunity Act. If the lender refuses to count all of 
your (the wife's) income, you can be firm in your stance that your in- 
come must be counted. 

It is an illegal (as well as degrading) practice for lenders to require any 
kind of proof that a couple uses and will continue to use birth control. If 
you are asked to do this, let the lender know that you know this practice 
is illegal, and tell him/her that you will file a complaint if you are refused 
a loan on this basis. 

If you have credit in your own name and you change your marital 
status, it is illegal for the lender to close your account or change its terms 
simply for that reason, unless it can show that you are unable or unwill- 
ing to pay. If however, you used your husband's account or relied on 
your husband's income to open your own account, you can be asked to 
re-apply when you are widowed or divorced. You can always use your 
husband's credit history (not his income), even after you are widowed or 
divorced, to show your own willingness to pay. For example, if you were 
responsible for seeing that the family bills were paid regularly, you can 
show that to prove that you are willing to pay on time. Or if your 
husband's credit history is bad, you must be given the opportunity to 
show that it was his fault, not yours, if that was the case. 


If you are divorced and receiving support payments you can list those 
payments when you apply for credit if you can show that your ex- 
husband makes payments regularly. The lender must count those 
payments as part of your income. If you do not want the lender to know 
you are divorced, you do not have to list the support payments. 
Although it is illegal, many lenders still automatically regard divorced 
women and widows as poor credit risks, so it is often better to say simply 
that you are unmarried. The lender can ask if you are married, unmar- 
ried, or separated, but cannot ask if you are widowed or divorced. If you 
decide not to list your support payments and are denied credit because 
your income is too low, apply again and list the payments. 

It is illegal for a lender to try to discourage you from applying for 
credit because of your sex or marital status; you are always entitled to 
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submit an application. The lender must respond to your application 
within a reasonable amount of time. If you are turned down, you have a 
right to be given the reasons in writing. If the lender does not give you 
the reasons, write a letter asking for them. 

Enforcement of the federal ECOA is delegated to various federal 
regulatory agencies, all in Washington, D.C. For national banks, contact 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. For state chartered banks, 
it is the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, if the bank is a member. Contact the National Credit Union Ad- 
ministration for a complaint against a federally chartered or insured 
credit union. For referral to the appropriate regulatory agency, contact 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Office of Saver and Consumer Affairs, also in 
Washington, D.C. 

If you, as a woman, have been denied credit for a reason for which a 
man would not be denied credit (marital status, sexual behavior, age of 
children) you may file a complaint with the Indiana Civil Rights Com- 
mission, with the Federal Home Loan Board if you have been denied a 
mortgage, and various federal agencies depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. You can also sue the lender in federal or state court and 
receive punitive damages of up to $10,000.00. Consult an attorney for 
this. 


2. Income Tax and Child Care 


Child care expenses are now a tax credit for federal income tax pur- 
poses if the child is a dependent of the taxpayer, is under 15 years of age 
or physically or mentally handicapped, and the expenses were incurred 
to allow the taxpayer to be gainfully employed. There are limitations on 
the amount of child care expenses which can be credited. 

These provisions change frequently, so it is important that you obtain 
the most up-to-date Internal Revenue Service instructions for filing. You 
can get a copy at the post office or from the Internal Revenue Service. 


3. Insurance 


As women assume greater financial responsibilities and obligations, 
insurance against potential disability, life insurance to provide support 
of dependents, and insurance for retirement benefits become more im- 
portant to them. 

Sex discrimination in insurance may take the form of unavailability of 
certain kinds of coverage for women, or “family plans” which provide 
more favorable coverage for men than for women. Such sex discrimina- 
tion in insurance is not specifically prohibited by law, unless it is related 
to one’s employment. 

When you consider purchasing insurance, the first step is to contact an 
insurance agent. If you do not know an agent, ask a friend, an attorney, 
request referral from a group you know, or contact a company directly. 
You may want to conduct preliminary interviews unti] you find an agent 
with whom you feel comfortable. The insurance agent you choose can 
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write business with any company, even if employed by a specific com- 
pany. 

It is important to shop carefully for insurance. Comparison of 
premium rates and conditions of coverage is essential. Indiana law pro- 
vides that an insurance company may not charge rates which are unfairly 
discriminatory. However, rates which are based on actuarial tables 
which group individuals into risk categories according to sex are com- 
mon, and may result in unfavorable rates for women. If, in addition to 
sex, a company classifies groups on the basis of other factors, such as oc- 
cupation or age, rates for that company will be quite different from 
others. 

Certain differences in conditions of coverage may be of particular con- 
cern to women. Coverage for pregnancy benefits varies widely, and is 
available only if one buys "family" coverage. It is rarely available to 
single women or married women with only "single" coverage. Group 
health insurance usually provides that any covered individual may con- 
vert to an individual policy, but generally at less favorable terms. Some 
policies, however, do not provide such an option to a widow or 
divorcee. An employer is generally responsible for choosing group in- 
surance. If you are unhappy with insurance related to employment, talk 
with your employer and/or your union. 

Help in understanding policy provisions and rates can be obtained 
from your agent or from Consumer Services Division, Indiana Depart- 
ment of Insurance, 509 State Office Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46204, telephone 317/633-6338. Complaints about agents or insurance 
company practices should also be brought to the Department's attention. 


VI. Income 
Maintenance Programs 


There are a large number of separate programs designed to provide 
benefits to persons who have low income. Some are geared especially 
toward the needs of women, while others assist only certain categories of 
persons which may not include women. For example, women who have 
worked primarily as homemakers who find themselves in monetary dif- 
ficulty due to divorce or separation will find themselves ineligible for a 
host of these income maintenance programs. It is the U.S. Congress 
which sets the criteria for most of these programs. 

If you're turned down or have any questions about the way your ap- 
plication is handled, or have difficulty in obtaining assistance, take an 
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appeal and consider getting legal help. In all these programs you will 
receive written notice of your appeal rights. 


1. Programs for Women and Children 


A. AFDC (AidtoFamilies with Dependent Children) 

One-parent families with children under 18 are assisted by the AFDC 
program, a federal-state program begun in 1936. To be eligible, one 
parent must be absent due to death, desertion or temporary incapacita- 
tion. There must be a child or children under 18 in the home, and the 
household must have a low income and no more than $700 in cash or 
bank accounts. When the AFDC mother and child have no other source 
of income, the monthly grant in Indiana is now $175. 

AFDC families are automatically eligible for food stamps and 
Medicaid. Medicaid pays Medical expenses for the household, including 
prescription drugs, eyeglasses, doctor and dentist visits, and transporta- 
tion to the doctor or hospital. 

According to federal law, all AFDC recipients must cooperate in ef- 
forts to obtain child support from the father of their children. These ef- 
forts may include the institution of a paternity action in those cases 
where the child was born out of wedlock. Once child support is paid, it 
will be paid directly to the state of Indiana to reimburse it for money 
spent on the family for AFDC benefits. A small amount of the child sup- 
port is sent back to the AFDC family. 

Men who are friends of the AFDC recipient have no legal obligation to 
support AFDC children. Any actual amounts they supply to the 
household are, however, to be counted as income in determining the 
amount of the grant. Women who go to work after they are on AFDC 
will receive more money than those who do not work. This result is ac- 
complished by a work incentive, whereby a certain part of the work in- 
come is disregarded when the grant is computed. 

A young woman under age 18 may receive AFDC for herself and her 
child, even if she remains at home with her parents. However, some of 
the parents’ income will be assumed available to the young woman for 
the purpose of determining AFDC eligibility. 

To Apply 

Go to your county welfare department office. Bring proof of income, 

birth certificates for your children, and your rent receipts. 


B. The WIC Program 

"WIC," which stands for Women, Infants and Children, is a federally 
funded program which supplies free monthly vouchers for eggs, juices, 
cereal and milk to infants, children, pregnant women and nursing 
women who have a health or nutrition problem. The women must be 
low-income and must be enrolled for health care at a site operated by a 
WIC sponsor. 

Due to the small amount of WIC funds available, the WIC Program 
does not operate in most Indiana counties. For further information about 
the WIC Program in Marion County, call 633-3948. (There are 9 WIC 
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sites in Marion County.) If you live outside Marion County, call or write 
the WIC Coordinator, Indiana State Board of Health, Maternal and 
Child Health Division, 1330 W. 10th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, to 
find out if there is a WIC Program operating in your county, or if your 
county has a pending application. 


C. EPSDT Program 

"EPSDT" (Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment) is a 
Medicaid Program designed by the U.S. Congress to ensure that AFDC 
children receive a complete medical examination every two years. The 
examination includes an unclothed physical, eye and ear screening, den- 
tal examination, tests for lead poisoning, anemia, sickle cell anemia, and 
immunizations. All AFDC mothers should request their physician (who 
accepts Medicaid) to perform the EPSDT screen. Nationally, for every 
three screenings, two health problems needing follow-up care were 
found. 


D. Free and Reduced-price Lunch and Breakfast Programs 

Most Indiana public schools offer a free or reduced price lunch which 
is subsidized by the federal government. If a child is eligible for a free 
meal, s/he pays nothing; if s/he is eligible for a reduced-price meal, s/he 
pays no more than 20 cents. The reduced-price meal is fairly new and 
school administrators report that many families are not availing 
themselves of it. An application can be made at any time during the 
school year by contacting the cafeteria supervisor at the school. 

The federal breakfast program is optional and few schools in Indiana 
offer it at present. If the school offers a free breakfast, it must also offer a 
reduced-price breakfast. 

There are specific income and family size guidelines for a child's family 
to qualify for the program. 


2. The Food Stamp Program 


The one major federal program which considers only income and 
resources for eligibility is the Food Stamp Program. Food stamps are 
coupons, issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, that are used to 
buy food. They are worth more in food than is paid for them. For exam- 
ple a household of four persons with monthly income of $315 pays $89 
for $170 worth of food stamps. While food stamps can be used to pur- 
chase seeds and plants for gardens, they cannot be used to buy alcoholic 
beverages, soap, paper products, pet food, or other non-food items. 

To determine eligibility for this program, income and property 
resources are offset against debts and financial obligations. Unless you 
can show that you buy your food separately and do not share living ex- 
penses, the income of other persons living with you will be counted. 


To Apply 
Go to the county welfare office, food stamp division. If you have an 
immediate, emergency need for food and have a very low income, ask 
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that your application be given priority. Some food stamp offices can act 
within a two to three day period, but the availability of this procedure 
varies from county to county. When you go to apply, bring with you: 

The social security number of every working member of your 
household; the paycheck stubs of all working members; rent or house 
payment receipts, including property tax receipts and insurance 
premiums, if you are buying your home; paid utility receipts, paid 
medical receipts, records of savings or of other real or personal property; 
award letter or benefit checks and claims numbers from social security, 
veteran's benefits or SI, statement from your babysitter and copy of 
checks received or letter from the person paying you child support. 


3. Programs for the Elderly, Blind and the Disabled 


A. Social Security and Medicare 

Nationally, one out of every seven persons receives some kind of 
social security. In Indiana in 1976, 795,600 people received social securi- 
ty retirement, survivors’ and disability payments. 

You can obtain specific information about the current provisions 
under the federal Social Security Act by contacting a local Social Securi- 
ty Office. Also, personnel in that office can talk to you in detail about 
your specific situation and options. It is a good idea to begin this process 
before your 62nd birthday, when you may wish to start receiving 
benefits. Also, consult about Medicare programs, the federally-funded 
health insurance programs for the aged. 

When you are employed, make sure that your employer has your cor- 
rect Social Security number and is reporting your earnings to the Social 
Security Administration. 

The use of your Social Security number for identification purposes in 
matters not related to employment or finance is highly questionable. The 
federal Privacy Act of 1974 limits the use of Social Security numbers by 
state and local governments. Generally, this number cannot be required 
for identification purposes unless the requirement is authorized by a 
specific state law, municipal ordinance or agency regulation. If you are 
asked for your Social Security number for identification purposes when 
you find the request intrusive, ask under what authority that request is 
made. The agency can frequently substitute another number. A Social 
Security number is too long, too easily altered and too frequently 
duplicated to be an effective standard universal identifier. 


Social Security benefits are available only as a result of work for pay; 
volunteer work and housework are not covered. Dependent spouses can 
receive benefits based on a working spouse’s account. Benefits can be 
paid to retired or disabled workers and to their dependents and to 
dependents of deceased workers. The system is financed by contributions 
of a percentage of an employee's pay, matched by the employer, up to a 
stated maximum amount. Workers earning less than the maximum 
amount pay the percentage on all of their earnings; workers earning 
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more than the maximum pay the percentage on only part of their earn- 
ings. 

Upon the retirement, death or disability of a working spouse entitled 
to Social Security benefits, a dependent or non-working spouse, if 65 or 
older, is entitled to dependent's benefits equal to one-half the working 
spouse's benefit. Permanently reduced dependent's benefits are available 
if the dependent spouse chooses to begin receiving benefits before 
reaching age 65, but after age 62. Disabled widows or widowers may 
begin receiving dependent's benefits at age 50. In addition, if a working 
spouse dies or becomes disabled, a dependent spouse who has young 
children in his/her care may be eligible for mother's or father's benefits. 

Most explicit sex-based differentials in social security have been 
eliminated through litigation in recent years. The only area that remains 
in which men and women are treated differently is that a divorced wife 
(after a specific number of years of marriage) may receive benefits on her 
former husband's account, but a similarly situated divorced husband 
cannot receive benefits on his former wife's account. A challenge to this 
disparity is pending in the courts. 

Other sex discriminatory aspects of the social security system are pro- 
bably not amenable to court challenge. For example, women tend to get 
lower retirement benefits than men because they have earned less than 
men, thereby putting less money into their accounts. Also, women tend 
to work. more sporadically than men, so eligibility rules requiring 
employment during consecutive quarters tend to disqualify more women 
than men. If both spouses work, benefits for married women who work 
may be based on their husband's accounts. 

Since 1965, disability benefits have been paid to disabled workers who 
have some credits for work covered by social security. To obtain disabili- 
ty benefits, the worker must have a physical or mental condition which is 
expected to last at least 12 months or result in death, which prevents 
him/her from doing his/her job or any work which exists in the national 
economy. (The disability need not be permanent.) There is a five month 
waiting period before disability benefits will be paid. 

Medicare is available to social security recipients and to social security 
disability recipients who have been receiving disability for 24 months. 
Part A of Medicare is free and pays for hospitalization costs. Part B, 
which pays for physician's services, must be purchased, at a cost of $7.70 
per month, which amount is deducted from the social security check. 
Medicare coverage is incomplete. Besides deductibles, it will not cover 
drugs outside the hospital, custodial, unskilled nursing home care, nurs- 
ing home care beyond 100 days, routine physicals, and optometric or 
hearing examinations. 


B. SSI 

The Social Security Administration administers another program, SSI, 
Supplemental Security Income, which began in January 1974. Persons of 
low income who are blind, disabled, or over 65 can receive SSI, and peo- 
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ple with low social security income can receive SSI too. The disability 
test for SSI is the same as the one used for social security disability. There 
are approximately 43,500 SSI recipients in Indiana. 

SSI recipients can have a home of any value, used as their residence. A 
car up to the value of $1200 can be kept, and a life insurance policy 
without a cash surrender value or with a total face value of under $1500 
can be kept. After this, the applicant can have savings, stocks, cash and 
things of this kind, up to the value of $1500 and still be eligible for SSI. 

The Social Security Administration does not take a lien on a recipient's 
home or other property. 


To Apply 

Go to the nearest social security office. Bring proof of age, your latest 
tax bill or assessment notice if you own real property, bank books, 
stocks, bonds, motor vehicle registration, proof of pensions or other in- 
come, latest W-2 form and the name and address of doctors and hospitals 
which have treated you (only if you are blind or disabled). 


C. Medicaid 

Medicaid is a federal-state program which pays the costs of medical 
care, including drugs, eyeglasses, dentures, nursing home care, physi- 
cians' and dental services and transportation to the doctor, hospital, or 
clinic. There are few limitations. A person can receive both Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

To be eligible, you must be over 65; over 18 and permanently and 
totally disabled; or over 18 and blind, and have an income below $175 
per month. AFDC recipients are also automatically eligible. Home 
ownership does not affect Medicaid eligibility. You cannot have more 
than $700 in cash, bank accounts, or insurance policies. 

If your income is over $175 per month, you may still be eligible if you 
can show that your monthly medical expenses are equal to or greater 
than the amount by which your income exceeds $175. You pay the 
welfare department the excess amount each month. 

The state can take a claim against the estate of the individual after 
death for any Medicaid amounts paid after the person was 65 years of 
age. This claim can't be asserted against a home or personal property if it 
is necessary for the support of a surviving spouse. 

To Apply 
Go to the county welfare department, Medicaid Division. 


D. Others 

There are a variety of other programs and services available to persons 
over 60. Hot noon meals are served five days a week for free or at ex- 
tremely low cost in every Indiana county. The Indiana Commission on 
the Aging and the Aged at 215 N. Senate, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 
(317/ 633-5948) can assist in locating the site for you and can refer you to 
your area council on the aging where senior citizens can obtain a com- 
plete listing of special services and programs. 
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4. Township Trustee 


When there is no program to help, persons in need may rely upon their 
township trustee. Township trustees are required by law to assist needy 
persons residing in their townships. Their funds come entirely from 
township property taxes and federal revenue-sharing funds. 

Trustees are authorized by law to provide help for food, clothing, 
shoes, shelter, utilities, necessary household supplies, school books, and 
funeral expenses. They are absolutely required to pay medical costs. 
There is no law prohibiting a township trustee from paying the cost of 
pre-natal care of childbirth. All assistance is given by means of vouchers 
or direct payments to utility companies, hospitals and landlords. 

Until 1977 some township trustees dealt with applicants in a casual 
manner. In 1977 the Indiana General Assembly passed a law requiring 
applicants be notified in writing of any action taken on their application, 
including reasons for denial of assistance. Applicants must be advised in 
writing of their right to appeal. Each trustee must adopt written stan- 
dards (which can vary from township to township) about income 
eligibility and the amounts of aid which will be given. These standards 
may vary from township to township. 

If you receive help from your trustee, it is proper for you to be asked 
to work off your benefits. It is improper to be asked to pay back the 
benefits. You may not be asked to work if you are needed at home to care 
for a young child or a physically disabled adult, are physically unable to 
work, are over 65, under 18, or if there is no work available. 


To Apply 

Contact the trustee in your township. Be certain to get a written ap- 
plication form and a written denial if you are turned down. Seek legal 
help or take an appeal if you believe you have been treated unfairly. 
Although some trustees do not want to provide assistance more than one 
time, there is nothing in the law which prohibits them from providing 
aid to a person whenever it is necessary. 


5. Weatherization Programs 


Community action agencies and some area councils on the aging 
operate an energy and winterization program which provides insulation 
help for low-income homeowners. There is a program for each Indiana 
county. To obtain more information, call the Community Services Ad- 
ministration's toll free number at 1-800-382-9968 from 8 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M. 


6. Medical Bills 


If you owe a medical bill to a hospital, you should find out if the 
hospital has received funds (called Hill-Burton funds) in the past for con- 
struction of new wings, buildings, or clinics. These hospitals must pro- 
vide some free care to people who have low incomes. To find out if a 
hospital has received federal funds and what the eligibility rules are, you 
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may ask at the State Board of Health, 1330 W. Michigan Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 46202, 317/ 633-4810. 

Wishard Memorial Hospital in Indianapolis is the only hospital cur- 
rently required by state law to provide free or reduced-price care to per- 
sons in Marion County. The hospital has charts it uses to determine who 
is eligible. You should ask to see these charts and make certain you're not 
being dunned for a bill you don't owe. 


VII. Reproductive 
Freedom 


1. Family Planning 


In Indiana, family planning information is available to anyone from 
physicians and through Planned Parenthood or similar private, non- 
profit organizations. There is no law that requires a doctor or clinic to 
report to a minor's parents that a person has been given birth control in- 
formation, neither is there any restriction on providing such information 
to adults. 

Many effective contraceptives for women must be obtained with a 
doctor's prescription. You need not be married, or have your husband's 
permission if you are married, to obtain contraceptives. Contraceptives 
are not expensive, but if you cannot afford them, it is possible to obtain 
free contraceptives through some programs. 

Family planning is traditionally but not solely a woman's responsibili- 
ty. 


2. Abortion 


In 1972, the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that the decision 
to have an abortion was basically a decision to be made by the pregnant 
woman and her doctor. The power of the government to control or 
restrict that decision can be invoked only in later stages of pregnancy. 
During the first trimester (three months), no governmental interference 
in the decision to abort the pregnancy is permitted. Restrictions 
reasonably related to maternal health, such as a requirement that abor- 
tions be performed in a licensed health facility or a hospital, can only be 
enforced for later abortions. After viability of the fetus, which usually 
occurs in the final three months of pregnancy, states can regulate abor- 
tions more closely, and can forbid abortions altogether except to 
preserve the life or health of the pregnant woman. The Indiana law 
regulating abortion was adopted after this Supreme Court decision, and 
basically follows this outline. Residence requirements for performance of 
abortions were also invalidated by the 1972 decision. 
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If you think you want an abortion, do not delay. Contact a competent 
obstetrician-gynecologist who can advise you and can perform the abor- 
tion. If you need a referral to a doctor, you can ask another doctor, con- 
tact your local medical association, an abortion counseling service or 
Planned Parenthood. 

If you decide you want an abortion, you do not legally need the per- 
mission of your husband, your parents, or anyone else. If you do not 
want to tell them, you do not need to do so. 

You do not have to have an abortion if you do not want one, even if 
you are under 18 and your parents want you to have one. 

If your doctor does not want to perform an abortion, you may consult 
another doctor. If a hospital restricts your doctor's performing an abor- 
tion, you may go to another hospital. 

Neither state nor federal public assistance programs are required to 
pay the costs of abortion services for women receiving public assistance 
for medical expenses. Federal and state legislatures have the power to 
vote such funding but have not done so in Indiana. At this writing, 
Medicaid programs will reimburse abortion costs only when the life or 
long-term health of the woman would be endangered by carrying the 
fetus to term, or when the pregnancy results from rape or incest prompt- 
ly reported to a health services or law enforcement agency. 

If you need financial assistance for an abortion, mention that when 
you consult your doctor, clinic, or referral agency. 


3. Sterilization 


If you have decided that you do not want any more children, or that 
you do not want any children, and you want to be sterilized, you should 
go to an obstetrician-gynecologist. Sterilization is not reversible. Both 
men and women can be sterilized. 

Some doctors and some hospitals have arbitrary formulas that a 
woman must have a certain number of children and/or be a certain age 
before sterilization can be performed. If you do not fit these criteria, find 
another doctor or find another hospital. If you are told that you need the 
permission of your husband to be sterilized, find another doctor or find 
another hospital. Neither these formulas nor this permission is required 
by law. 

No one can force you to be sterilized. Also, hospitals which receive 
federal funds are required to be certain that a woman understands the 
consequences of the surgery before it is performed. If you are receiving 
welfare or other public assistance, you cannot be required to be sterilized 
in order to continue to receive public assistance. 
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VIII. Married Women 


1. Names 


In Indiana, the name that you use consistently is your legal name. 
There is no legal requirement in Indiana that a woman change her name 
when she marries, although she is free to do so if she likes. Her new hus- 
band is free to take hers if he likes. 

If you are getting married or have never used your husband's name, it 
is legal to continue using your birthname, as long as you use it con- 
sistently and exclusively. 

If you are getting a divorce and have used your husband's name in the 
course of the marriage, you can ask that your name be changed as part of 
the divorce proceeding. You can also retain your former husband's name. 

If you are married and have used your husband's name for any period 
of time or for any purpose, and you want to change your name, you may 
go to court to get it changed, or you may change it by consistent usage of 
another name. 

Indiana law provides that if anyone wants to change his/her name, 
s/he can file a petition for a name change, stating his/her present name, 
the name s/he wishes to assume, and the reasons for the change. The In- 
diana Supreme Court has ruled that the name change should be granted 
automatically as long as there is no suspicion that the person is trying to 
defraud anyone in the process. 

If you wish to change your name by consistent usage to another name, 
you should begin by changing the name on your bank accounts, charge 
accounts, credit cards, health and life insurance policies, and any proper- 
ty you may own. You should then notify the Social Security Administra- 
tion and the Department of Motor Vehicles of your name change and ask 
that a new card and license be issued to you. It is very important to be 
absolutely consistent in the use of your name. 

If you are applying for a passport, you may use any name that you 
have used consistently for at least one year. 


2. Property 


In Indiana, a married woman may acquire and hold all forms of pro- 
perty in her own name. She may sell her own property or make a con- 
tract in her own name. 

The earnings and profits of any married woman, accruing from her 
trade, business, services or labor, are her sole and separate property. 

A kind of property ownership legally limited to husbands and wives is 
called "tenancy by the entirety," and many homes are held in this way. 
Neither party can pass his/her interest in the property to anyone else 
without the other's consent, and the survivor inherits the property upon 
the death of the spouse. 
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3. Support 


In Indiana, a husband has a legal obligation to support his wife. This 
means that if your husband refuses to provide you with necessary food, 
clothing and medical attention, you can take him to court and he can be 
found guilty of a misdemeanor. However, the courts are quite reluctant 
to interfere in a marriage relationship, as it is viewed as a private con- 
tractual relationship. 

Both parents have an obligation to support their children under In- 
diana law, and if the mother refuses to support the children, she is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, as is the father if he refuses to support the children. 
(See also the section on Child Support, IX.1.) 


4. Debts 


You are responsible for your husband's debts if you have cosigned a 
note with him. 

Property which is in both your names, such as a joint savings account, 
can be seized to satisfy a debt which is in either of your names, except in 
the case of real estate owned by tenancy by the entirety (see above). In 
this case your house could be taken and sold to satisfy a judgment debt 
only if the debt were in both your names. 

If your husband should file a petition for bankruptcy, you will not 
automatically be discharged for debts also. You would need to file a 
separate petition for debts for which both of you signed. 

The husband is not liable for the debts of the wife, nor is the wife liable 
for debts of the husband, incurred in carrying on a separate business or 
in a partnership with someone other than the spouse. 


5. Widowhood 


Women who have not taken an active role in their family’s financial or 
business affairs are particularly disadvantaged if they become widowed. 
Efforts to become knowledgeable about your business affairs at a time of 
grief are bound to be very difficult. Recent widows are often prey to 
unscrupulous sales persons and financial “advisors.” 

One obvious remedy is preventive education. Know where legal 
papers, such as wills, home mortgages, insurance policies, bank and 
other financial records are kept. Know the names of the family lawyer, 
insurance agent(s), tax counsel. 

The size of the estate is determined by the value of the assets held by 
the deceased and the manner in which they are held. Property held joint- 
ly, such as a house, passes directly to the surviving spouse and it is not 
part of the estate. Estates above a fixed value must be probated. Check 
with your banker to find out whether you must go to court to establish 
title to your inheritance, whether or not there is a will. If a car is a part of 
an estate, the Bureau of Motor Vehicles insists that an estate be probated 
before title to the car can be transferred to the survivor. 
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Jointly owned property cannot be disposed of by will, is not a part of 
an estate, and passes immediately to the survivor. For tax purposes, 
some jointly held assets, such as bank accounts and safe deposit boxes 
held in the name of both husband and wife, may be frozen after the death 
of one party. Therefore, even a small bank account in a woman’s name 
alone can be helpful immediately after her husband's death. 

Indiana law determines disposition of a person's property after death if 
there is no will. Property generally passes to a surviving spouse or sur- 
viving relatives, in order of the closeness of the blood relationship. 
However, there may be unpleasant surprises for persons who assume 
that the inheritance laws will benefit them automatically. 

It is important to have a will, even if large amounts of property or 
money are not involved. Provision for care of minor children and 
disposition of property are two important reasons for having a will. At- 
torney fees for this service are generally minimal, but always ask the fee 
before you ask for the service. 


IX. Families 


1. Child Support 


Every parent is obligated to support his/her child by providing basic 
necessities. [f you are not providing such necessities for your child, a 
court can order you to do so. 

Either spouse may go to court on behalf of a child being deprived of 
necessary food and clothing by the other spouse. This may be either a 
civil or a criminal action. A parent whose spouse is not providing such 
support may contact the County Prosecutor, an attorney on a private 
basis, or a legal assistance program. 

You may be held responsible for the support of your children whether 
or not you live with your family. 

If your spouse has left you and the children, and does not contribute to 
the children's support, you may file a support action in Circuit Court. 
You do not need to file for divorce to do this. Again, see the County Pro- 
secutor, a legal service agency, or a private attorney. 

If you cannot pay the support a court has ordered you to pay, you 
may go to court to request that the order be modified if your cir- 
cumstances have changed substantially, such as loss of job or a long ill- 
ness. If you have been ordered to pay support and do not do so, you can 
be asked to appear in Court to explain why you have not paid. You can 
be held in contempt of court, and jailed for refusal to pay support. You 
should consult an attorney if you are unable to comply with a support 
order or if you are in danger of being held in contempt of court. 
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If your spouse is not supporting the family and you don't know where 
s/he is, your county's Parent Locator Service can help you find your 
missing husband or wife. The Locator Service is usually found at the 
County Department of Public Welfare Office. There is a $20.00 fee for 
use of the service, but there is an income test to see if you can qualify for 
free services. The Locator Service uses state and federal information to 
find people. 

Once your spouse's address is found, you can go to the county Pro- 
secutor's Office to see if they will handle the non-support action for you. 
In some counties you might have to hire a private attorney. In any coun- 
ty, you can always hire a private attorney if you want one. If your hus- 
band or wife lives outside the State of Indiana, the Prosecutor's office can 
handle the non-support action under the Uniform Reciprocal Support 
statute. You can also go to the county welfare department's Child Sup- 
port Division, who will either handle the action or tell you who will. 

If you use the welfare department child support enforcement service, 
you will be asked to give your collection rights to the child support over 
to the welfare department. The department will send you the money 
when they collect it and charge you $4.00 or 10 percent of the support 
payment every month as a fee, whichever is less. After the support starts 
coming in, you may ask to have it sent directly to you so you won't have 
to pay the fee. If you let the welfare department continue to collect it, 
however, the department will automatically act to enforce the payments 
if the husband or wife stops paying. If the payments are sent directly to 
you and they stop, you will have to start the whole process over again. 


Child Support Under AFDC 

All AFDC mothers must sign over their rights to child support to the 
State of Indiana. This means that any child support you receive will be 
given to the State which will use some of it to pay back the welfare 
money you get. You are also giving the State the right to try and find 
your husband or ex-husband who is supposed to be paying the support, 
using the Parent Locator Service. 

Federal law now requires that a woman cooperate in getting support 
from an absent father unless she can show good cause why she should 
not. Good cause will be determined by state agencies along federal 
guidelines which take into account the best interests of the child. If a 
woman does not cooperate, and the agency finds she has not shown good 
cause, she may be denied AFDC for herself, though not for her children. 
Such a finding can be appealed. You may contact a legal service 
organization for this or if the cooperation requested seems excessive. 


2. Child Neglect 


Children may be removed from their parents' care if the children are 
found to be neglected or dependent. This includes parents not taking ade- 
quate care of children, having children in a situation dangerous to their 
life, health, or morals, not providing necessary support, or per- 
mitting a child to be truant from school. 
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On a complaint from family, friends or Welfare Department officials, 
a court may require parents to demonstrate that they are taking proper 
care of their children. If an emergency exists, the Court may order a child 
removed from parental custody before a hearing is held. A hearing 
should be held as soon as possible after this, to protect the constitutional 
rights of both parent(s) and child. 

The standard the court is to consider is danger to the child or to the 
public. The court may order parents to work with the Welfare Depart- 
ment and/or to seek other assistance. A neglected or dependent child 
may be made a ward of the court, either temporarily or permanently. 
Parents lose some legal rights to their child when the child is made a ward 
of the court. 

If any proceedings for neglect, wardship, or termination of parental 
rights are brought or are threatened against you, you should seek legal 
counsel immediately. If you cannot afford the services of an attorney 
contact a legal assistance agency. You may also ask the Court to appoint 
counsel for you. I.C. 34-1-1-3 permits a judge to appoint counsel in civil 
matters for a person who demonstrates to the court that s/he is indigent. 

There are also criminal charges for child neglect. (See Section XI.5.) 


3. Child Abuse 


If you have reason to believe that a child is being or has been physical- 
ly injured by his or her parent or by anyone else responsible for the child, 
you have a legal duty to report it to the county department. of public 
welfare or to the county prosecutor or to the police. If it can be proven 
that you didn't report child abuse when you should have, you can be 
found guilty of a misdemeanor and fined $100, jailed for up to 30 days, 
or both. 

If you make the report because you really think there is a child being 
injured — if you are doing it in "good faith" and not being malicious — 
then the law protects you from civil and criminal liability. This means 
that the parent or other person responsible for the child cannot sue you 
themselves ("civil liability") and also cannot ask the prosecutor to press 
charges against you ("criminal liability"). This holds true even if you 
were mistaken in thinking that the child was being abused. 

When you make the report, you will be asked to identify yourself by 
name and address. This information can be kept secret and is often used 
only for the agency's records or so they can contact you for follow-up 
reports. If the prosecutor does decide to bring charges against the parent, 
then you may be asked to testify in court. (Sometimes you won't be forc- 
ed to testify if you don't want to, othér times you might — tell the pro- 
secutor or agency at the beginning if you don't want to testify.) 

The agency or department of public welfare will investigate the case. 
The Prosecutor will decide whether or not to bring criminal charges. If 
there is a trial, the injured child can testify, no matter how young he or 
she is. There is no doctor-patient or husband-wife privilege in child abuse 
cases. This means that the doctor can testify to what a patient said or 
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did, and that a husband or wife must testify to what his or her wife or 
husband did or said. 


If you are charged with child abuse: 

Get a lawyer immediately. Child abuse is a felony and if convicted you 
can be fined up to $1000, or sentenced to jail for up to 5 years, or both. If 
you cannot afford an attorney, ask the court to appoint defense counsel 
for you. 

You may also lose custody of your child. The department of public 
welfare has temporary custody of the child until the case is over. After 
the case is over the welfare department can petition for custody of the 
child on civil grounds. The judge may give temporary custody (custody 
without adoption) to the department or to a relative who will take care 
of the child. If the judge thinks you will never take proper care of the 
child, then he may order a hearing and take the child away from you per- 
manently. 


If you abuse your child. . . 

See if there’s a Parents Anonymous group in your area. This is a group 
of parents who have abused their children and who get together to talk 
over their problems and help each other deal with them. All parents who 
have hurt or are afraid they will hurt their children are welcomed and 
urged to attend the meetings. 

There are often social service agencies which can help you with 
counseling and learning how else to treat your child other than by 
physically hurting him or her. 

There may also be public or private clinics and psychologists who can 
help you. Often you can get these services on an “ability to pay” scale. 
Hospitals may have Family Practice clinics which also have counselors 
who can help you. 

Many parents are frustrated and angry with their lives and take it out 
on their children. If you do this, recognize that you have a problem and 
that you are not alone with it and that other people are willing and ready 
to help you. Remember that if you have this problem and want to do 
something to stop it, you will not be looked down upon. It is better to get 
the help because you want it than to wait until you have severely hurt or 
even killed your child. 


4. Adoption and Termination of Parental Rights 


Under most circumstances your child cannot be adopted by anyone 
else without your consent if you are the legal parents. The consent must 
be written and given voluntarily — because you want to give your child 
up for adoption. Your parents cannot put your child up for adoption 
even if you are under 18. The father’s consent is necessary if he is married 
to the mother or if the fact that he is the legal father has been proven in 
court (paternity). If the father of an illegitimate child has not had his 
paternity established in court, his consent is not necessary for an adop- 
tion, though some courts will notify a natural father of a pending adop- 
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tion. If paternity has been established, and the father fails or refuses to 
consent to an adoption or termination of parental rights, the court may 
have a hearing on his objections and determine whether his objections 
are strong enough to prevent the adoption. Notice of the hearing must be 
given to the father in this situation. If the father does not go to the hear- 
ing or does not make any objections at the hearing, then it is the same as 
if he did not object to the adoption. 

Notice to a parent prior to an adoption can be by certified mail, by 
summons to appear in court, or by publication in a newspaper. 

There are situations where your child can be adopted without your 
consent. If the court determines that you have not spoken to or sup- 
ported your child for one year when you were able to do so, or that your 
child has been abandoned for six months or more, it can approve an 
adoption without your consent. If your child was taken from you 
because s/he was declared to be abused, dependent, or neglected and you 
have not had custody for two years, your consent is not required for the 
adoption if your home conditions have not changed for the better over 
the two years or if you suffer a disability because of the habitual use of 
alcohol or illegal drugs. 

If you want to put your child up for adoption and you are under 18, 
you do not have to have the consent of your parents or guardian unless 
the court decides that it is in the best interests of your child that your 
parents consent, too. 

It is also possible for you or for the court to terminate your rights as a 
parent, even though no one has filed a petition to adopt your child. If 
your parent-child relationship is terminated, you no longer have any 
control over your child, nor are you obligated to provide support for 
him/her. After parental rights are terminated, the child can be adopted 
without your consent or without notice to you. In other words, legally, it 
is as if you never had the child. 

You can voluntarily relinquish your parental rights, or someone else 
with an interest in the child can petition (ask) the court to terminate your 
parental rights. For example, one parent can ask that the other parent's 
rights be terminated. The person who petitions the court for a termina- 
tion must show that effective services were offered to the parent(s) to 
help them care for the child but these services have not made the child's 
situation any better. 

If a petition is filed which seeks to terminate your parental rights, you 
must be given notice of the hearing and be given an opportunity to show 
that your rights should not be terminated. If you get such notice, talk to 
a lawyer or a legal aid organization. 


5. Paternity 


A natural father has an obligation to support his child, including the 
medical expenses of pregnancy and birth. He may assume this respon- 
sibility voluntarily. If he does not, the mother may go to court to 
establish paternity of the child and to request child support. 
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The man to whom the mother is married when a child is born is legally 
the father of the child. 

The court having juvenile jurisdiction has jurisdiction over paternity 
actions. The county prosecutor is empowered by law to act as attorney 
for the mother, if she requests. She may also hire her own attorney. 

To obtain support for the child, a paternity action must be brought 
within two years of the birth of the child. This time limit may be extend- 
ed if the child has received support from the alleged father. Blood tests 
may be introduced as evidence at the request of either party. Blood tests 
can only show that a man is not the father of a child; they cannot identify 
the father of a child. 

After a court ruling establishing paternity, the father's name is added 
to the child's birth certificate and the child is given the father's last name. 
If the mother wants to change the child's name again, she can file a 
separate petition. 

If the court awards support and the father fails to pay, the court can be 
contacted once again. (See the section on Child Support for further infor- 
mation.) 

Both natural parents of a child may jointly petition the court to declare 
paternity. A declaration of paternity recognizes a father's legal rights and 
responsibilities for the support and education of his child. A natural 
father whose paternity has not been recognized by the courts has few 
legal rights over the child; for instance, there is no legal requirement that 
he consent to the adoption of that child. There is no provision under In- 
diana paternity law for a man to file a paternity action. He may, instead, 
request a declaration of paternity in Circuit Court. 


6. Battered Wives 


Considerable public attention has recently focused on the high in- 
cidence of domestic violence and, in particular, the number of women 
who are victims of repeated beatings by their husbands. 

Domestic violence calls are those most dangerous to law enforcement 
officers. Often, when police try to break up such a fight, the fighters join 
together against the police. More police officers are killed in such in- 
cidents than during any other type of police call. If police are called to a 
home where a husband is accused of beating his wife, they are reluctant 
to arrest the man unless they actually witness the beating. 

A woman can file criminal assault charges against a husband who 
beats her by contacting the County Prosecutor. Prosecutors are often 
reluctant to file charges in these cases because many women have not, 
finally, been willing to give evidence against their husbands in court. 
Couples may become reconciled before the matter comes to court; a 
woman may be threatened with worse beatings if she gives evidence. If 
the charge is filed, the man will be arrested, and will in all probability be 
released on bond before trial. A woman who fears renewed violence at 
this time can seek assistance from police and prosecutor, and from non- 
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criminal remedies mentioned below. If found guilty, the man can be fin- 
ed and/or jailed. 

Peace Bond: If you are afraid someone will hurt you, you can file a 
peace bond action in Small Claims Court. The court will hold a hearing 
on whether he or she has been threatening or doing harm to you. The 
judge can order him or her to stay away from you or will order him/her 
to put up a money bond of up to $2,500 to guarantee that he/she will not 
break the peace. You don't need a lawyer to bring this action, but if one is 
filed against you, you should get legal help. 

The peace bond method may not work very well for battered wives for 
several reasons: 

1. The judge may not want to decide you have good reason to be 
afraid because of the special place marriage has in this society and 
because you haven't filed for divorce. 

2. The money your husband uses for the peace bond won't be 
available to be used for the support of you and your children. 

3. The peace bond doesn't keep your husband away from you and 
you may be in more danger because he's angry that you took him to 
court. 


Divorce: If you have filed for divorce, you can request a restraining 
order to keep your husband away from you. You must go to court to do 
this. (See the Divorce section of this booklet.) 

You can also consult an attorney about filing a civil suit for damages 
against a husband who has beaten you. 


Shelters: Organizations in many communities are forming support 
and discussion groups for victims of wife abuse. In addition, there are 
now some shelters providing temporary housing for battered women. In 
Indianapolis, the YWCA Women Advocates Program (4460 Guion Road, In- 
dianapolis 46254) provides assistance. 


X. Divorce 


This booklet deals very little with the relationship of a husband and 
wife in an ongoing marriage. The reason for this is simple. The law deals 
very little with an ongoing marriage. Men and women turn to the law to 
work out (arbitrate) problems between them as a last resort. Therefore 
the references to divorce and marital difficulties in this booklet are a 
reflection of reality in the law, and are not meant to imply that dif- 
ficulties should not be worked out between husband and wife or with the 
help of a counselor as much as possible. 

For many women, the most difficult legal problem they ever face is 
getting a divorce. A woman may feel lonely and scared; she may feel that 
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there is nothing that she can do to protect herself. This is not true. 
Women who are about to be divorced can get help and they can protect 
themselves. 


This section is intended to show women the kinds of issues they should 
be concerned with in the divorce situation, and to convince them they 
can and should protect their own interests. 


1. Your lawyer 


The first step in protecting your own interests is to get a lawyer who 
can advise you about the many practical and legal details involved in a 
divorce: whether you can move out of the house or force your husband 
to move out; what kind of visitation rights are reasonable; how much, if 
anything, you can expect to receive in child support; how long the whole 
process will take. 


Once you find a lawyer with whom you are comfortable, explain your 
situation as you see it. If there is something that is very important to you 
(such as getting custody of your children, or splitting everything 50-50), 
make sure your lawyer understands your position. 


You should have a different lawyer than your husband’s. No matter 
how friendly your relationship to your husband is, once you agree to 
divorce you have interests separate from his and you should be 
represented separately. 


It is important for you to work closely with your lawyer, and to make 
sure that you understand what the attorney tells you. Your attorney is 
paid to protect your interests. If problems arise in your relationship with 
your attorney which you cannot resolve together, you can dismiss your 
attorney at any time. You may still have to pay for the work the attorney 
has done for you up to that time. 


If you have a complaint about an attorney's fee or service, you may 
contact your local bar association’s grievance committee, which may in- 
vestigate and arbitrate. 


Although it is possible to get a divorce in Indiana without being 
represented by a lawyer, you should consider this only if you have no 
children, very little property and very few debts. It is also possible to 
consult with an attorney about how to file for a divorce and to prepare 
the papers yourself with the help of an attorney. But you should 
remember that the continuing services of an attorney will help you to 
understand your situation and exercise your rights in particular cir- 
cumstances, and can make sure nothing is overlooked. An attorney can 
handle the paperwork and meet court deadlines as a matter of routine, 
while a non-lawyer handling his/her own divorce cannot even be certain 
everything is done correctly. Court employees may not cooperate with 
persons handling their own divorces, adding to the difficulty of a do-it- 
yourself divorce. 
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2. “No Fault” Divorce 


Indiana has a “no fault” divorce law which went into effect in 
September, 1973 (I.C. 31-1-11.5-1 et seq.). "No fault" means there is now 
one main ground for dissolution of a marriage in Indiana. This is ir- 
retrievable breakdown of the marriage. That is, if the parties involved 
(or just one of the parties) is convinced that the marriage is bad, and 
nothing can help, that is sufficient grounds for divorce. 

When a woman files for divorce, a common concern is that 
"something will go wrong in court, and I won't be able to get the 
divorce." You can be reassured if this is one of your worries. "No fault" 
means that it doesn't matter who has done what to whom within the 
marriage. The only factor that is looked at is whether the two people in- 
volved in the marriage want to stay together. If you have filed for 
divorce and your husband wants to oppose it, he cannot argue in court 
that he still loves you and wants to work it out, or that you have com- 
mitted adultery, or beaten him up, therefore you shouldn't get the 
divorce. Neither party is "awarded" the divorce; neither party is blamed 
by the court (no matter what has happened within the marriage). If you 
have filed for divorce, whether your husband contests it or not, your 
marriage will be dissolved, because there are no legally recognized 
defenses to the ground of irretrievable breakdown. If you change your 
mind and don't want to get a divorce after you have filed, you can have 
the case dismissed, and you will still be married. Only the person who 
files for divorce can have the suit dismissed. 

The mere fact that a petition for dissolution has been filed does not 
mean that the marriage has been or must be dissolved. If you decide not 
to get a divorce, you can ask the court to dismiss your petition. The law 
requires a 60-day waiting period after the divorce is filed for the purpose 
of determining whether the marriage has indeed broken down. You may 
get counseling during this period, and counseling may be ordered by the 
Court. 

Once you go to court for a divorce or other resolution of a family 
problem, the court may order remedies or regulate your relationships 
with other family members in many ways. 

The court can order either party to pay the costs and attorney's fees of 
a divorce and for contempt actions related to the divorce, depending on 
the ability of each person to pay. A woman should not assume that she 
will not have to pay these costs and fees. The cost of filing a divorce must 
be paid at the time the Petition is filed. 


3. Goingto Court 


In order to get a divorce in Indiana, you must go to court. You must 
have been a resident of Indiana for six months prior to filing, and a resi- 
dent of the county in which you file for divorce for at least three months. 
There is a 60 day wait required between the time of filing and the hearing 
date, when a judge will hear the case. 

You do not have to know the whereabouts of your husband to file for 
divorce or to get a divorce. There is a requirement that you publish 
notice of the divorce action, and there is an additional cost for this. 
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Also, you may file for divorce even if you and your husband are living 
together at the time; the court can then order one of you to move. 

The first step is to file a Petition for Dissolution of Marriage with the Circuit 
or Superior Court of your county. Either at the same time or at any time you 
find it necessary, you may also file a Petition for Preliminary Relief. This 
preliminary relief may include: temporary custody of children, support for 
children, maintenance for yourself, a restraining order against a violent hus- 
band, removal of a spouse from the premises, and temporary possession of 
property. Third, the court will set these preliminary matters for hearing, 
usually within three weeks. However, you can request an immediate order 
restraining your spouse from harming you and/or your children, or from sell- 
ing, transferring or assigning any jointly held property prior to a property set- 
tlement agreement, and getting temporary custody of children pending the 
hearing. 


4. Child Custody 


If the parties agree as to who will get custody of the children, the court may, 
and usually will, follow that agreement. 

If there is a dispute about custody, the court must decide where the children 
will stay during the dissolution proceedings and which parent will have 
custody after the divorce. 

While some courts have a preference for placing children with their mother, 
the law specifically prohibits a presumption in favor of either parent for 
custody questions. Indiana law directs the court, in cases where parents 
dispute custody, to be governed by the best interests of the child in deciding 
which parent will be granted custody. 

It is in custody disputes that evidence of adultery, deviant behavior or 
mistreatment or neglect of a child can be introduced. To help the court deter- 
mine the best interest of the child, the child may be interviewed by the judge 
and/or professionals appointed by the court. 

You do not give up any of your parental rights to seek custody of your 
children if you move out of your home, leaving your children with your 
spouse. Whatever action you take, you should always try to do what is in the 
best interest of your children and be ready to explain why you felt you had to 
leave. Make every effort to maintain contact with your children. 

After a divorce, the court retains jurisdiction of custody and visitation rul- 
ings, and the question of the custody of the child can be reopened if there is 
substantial change in circumstances related to the care and well being of the 
child. To request a change, the parent files a petition with the court. 


5. Child Support 
The parent who has custody of the children is entitled to child support 
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payments. Women should not hesitate to ask that the father contribute his fair 
share. Recent studies have shown that custodial parents (usually women) 
usually contribute a greater share of child support costs than do non-custodial 
parents (usually men). 1 

You do not have to file a divorce action to get child support. Your at- 
torney can file a non-support action instead. There is no residency re- 
quirement for a non-support action. If your husband is out of the state, 
the county prosecutor's office can file a non-support petition for you 
under the Uniform Reciprocal Support Statute. You do not need an at- 
torney for this. If you are on welfare (AFDC), your case worker can fill 
out a referral slip and the prosecutor's office can handle the non-support 
action for you. (See Section IX.1.) 

If prior to a divorce you and your husband have not come to an agree- 
ment concerning child support, the court will decide how much to award 
the parent who has custody of the children. The court will take into con- 
sideration various factors, including the financial resources of each 
parent, the mental or physical condition of the child and his/her emo- 
tional needs, and the standard of living the child would have enjoyed if 
the marriage had remained intact. 

Child support must be paid until the 21st birthday of the child. If the 
child is incapacitated, the obligation continues until the incapacity is 
removed or the court orders the support may end. If the child is eman- 
cipated the obligation ends at that time, although obligations to pay 
educational expenses may continue past emancipation. Emancipation oc- 
curs when a person is married and away from the care, custody, and con- 
trol of the parent(s). The obligation of child support does not end upon 
the death of either the party providing support or the party having custody of 
the child. 

Support provisions will not be changed by the court unless there are 
"changed circumstances so substantial and continuing as to make the 
terms unreasonable." If a court has ordered support and you are not 
receiving it, your attorney may petition the court for a contempt cita- 
tion. The party cited can be ordered to pay the attorney fees for the con- 
tempt action, as well as the support due. The person not providing court- 
ordered support can be jailed for contempt of court. 


6. Division of Property/Maintenance 


The two people who are divorcing may make any agreement between 
themselves as to the division of their property. However, if you and your 
spouse do not come to an agreement regarding the division of your pro- 
perty, the court is empowered to do this for you, taking into account (a) 
contributions of each spouse, (b) the source of property (by inheritance 
or gift), and (c) the economic circumstances of each spouse. The court 
can award to either spouse any property held by either spouse. 

There is no alimony under Indiana divorce law. Maintenance of either 
spouse (paying that spouse $x per week for the rest of her/his life) can be 
made part of the agreement between the parties. 
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The court cannot make a provision for maintenance unless the spouse 
is physically or mentally incapacitated to the extent that the ability of 
that spouse to support herself or himself is materially affected. Courts 
have not held that a “displaced homemaker” is incapacitated. 


7. Income Tax and Maintenance 


Maintenance: If you are paid a periodic payment (every week, month, 
year) by your ex-husband, this may be called alimony by IRS, and you 
will pay the taxes on this money (as income) and your husband will get 
to deduct this money he pays you from his income. 


Child Support: The payments your ex-husband makes as child support 
are not taxable income to you, and are not deductible from your ex- 
husband's income. (Child support is viewed by the IRS as an obligation.) 


Dependent Deduction: The dependent deduction per year per child 
goes (1) to the person who actually supplied more than one-half of the 
child's support (almost always this is the spouse who has custody of the 
child) or (2) to the non-custodial parent if this is agreed to in the divorce 
decree, as long as s/he has paid at least $600 toward the support of the 
child during the year. 

As far as tax consequences go, it is better to have as large a portion of 
money from your ex-spouse as possible designated as child support 
rather than as alimony since you do not pay taxes on this as income. 


8. Child Snatching Due To Custody Disputes 


Until a divorce action has been filed, both the father and the mother 
have equal custody rights to children under 18. If you want to prevent 
"child snatching" (one parent kidnapping the children) by your husband 
or wife, you must file a divorce action and ask for custody of the 
children. Only after you get custody can the other parent be found in 
contempt of court for disobeying the custody order. 

Indiana has begun enforcing the Uniform Child Custody Jurisdiction 
Act. Before the passage of this act, the parent who was not granted 
custody could kidnap the child from, for example, Ohio, and take 
him/her to another state, for example, Indiana, where he or she could 
ask the Indiana Court to grant him or her custody. Most often, the In- 
diana Court would give that parent custody because it was in the "best 
interests" of the child that he or she stay with the parent s/he was now 
with. It could all start all over again if the Ohio Parent came to Indiana 
and took the child to another state. 

The new law says that Indiana Courts must give the case back to the 
court in the "home state" of the child (where the child has lived for six 
months in a row). If there is an "emergency," the Indiana court may be 
able to change the other court's custody order. Indiana courts will not be 
allowed to take cases where the child was “wrongfully taken or detained 
after a visit" — child snatching cases. The out of state parent can now en- 
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force his/her custody decree by filing an "out of state decree” with the In- 
diana court. 


XI. Criminal Law 


If you are accused of a violation of a criminal law and/or are arrested, 
you have a right to legal counsel. If you cannot afford the services of an 
attorney, you may ask the court to appoint counsel, even for relatively 
minor offenses. 


1. Sex Discrimination in Criminal Laws and 
Enforcement 


Indiana recently revised its penal code, with the new provisions taking 
effect on October 1, 1977. The new code removes some of the gender- 
based and discriminatory definitions and crimes. Prostitution is no 
longer a crime committed by females only; the statute applies equally to 
men performing sex for hire. Enforcement lags behind in this area, 
however. Women prostitutes are still the most frequently arrested, and 
even though there is a statute making it a crime to patronize a prostitute, 
the man is seldom arrested. 


2. Criminal Sexual Assault 


The new penal code defines three basic kinds of sexual assault: rape, 
unlawful deviate conduct, and child molesting. The conduct is criminal 
when the victim is: 


1.) compelled by force or the imminent threat of force 
2.) unaware of the occurrence (e.g., unconscious, asleep, intoxicated) 
3.) so mentally defective or deficient as to be incapable of consenting 


Rape is defined as sexual intercourse with a member of the opposite sex, 
not one’s spouse, under one of the above conditions, with sexual inter- 
course defined as any penetration of the female sex organ by the male sex 
organ. The exemption for spouses does not apply if a petition for divorce 
has been filed and they are living apart at the time. 

Unlawful deviate conduct is any act involving the sex organ of one 
person and the mouth or anus of another, or penetration of the sex organ 
or anus by an object or other means. 

Child molesting may be commited by a person of either sex on a person of 
either sex. The penalties and degree of the offense vary with whether the vic- 
tim is under 12 or 12 to 16, the age of the offender, and degree of force (if any) 
used. 
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3. Rape — A Crime Against Women 


If you are raped, you do not have to report it to the police. However, 
unless a rape is reported to law enforcement officials, police and pro- 
secutors cannot arrest or prosecute a suspect. In more and more cities, 
police forces have women as rape investigators in an effort to have a less 
traumatic situation for the victim of the rape. 


How to Report a Rape: 

1. Callthe police immediately. Time is important. 

2. Do not destroy evidence: do not clean up, bathe, douche, or change 
clothes. 

3. Demand to go to the nearest hospital; take a change of clothes with 
you. 

4. Write down details about the rapist and the circumstances of the rape 
as soon as possible. 

5. Calla friend for support. 


In addition, you should be tested for venereal disease six weeks after 
the rape. If there is a chance that you became pregnant, you should be 
tested two weeks after a missed period. 


A woman reporting a rape to law enforcement officials is entitled to 
the same respectful treatment accorded any complaining witness to a 
violent crime. If you are the victim of a crime, you can hire an attorney 
to represent your interests during the prosecution of the crime. 


Various programs to assist or compensate crime victims are under con- 
sideration by legislatures in Indiana and other states. The victim of a 
crime can file a civil lawsuit against the perpetrator for money damages. 
To do this, consult an attorney on a private basis. 


4. Juvenile Delinquency 


Charges against juveniles are normally heard in special juvenile courts, 
although the age of the person accused and the seriousness of the act can 
result in such charges being transferred to criminal courts. Juveniles and 
their families have the right to counsel in juvenile court proceedings and 
they have the right to court-appointed counsel if they cannot afford an 
attorney. 

Records of juvenile proceedings are not available to the public. A wide 
range of dispositions is possible, so that the court can best assist the 
juvenile in rehabilitating himself/herself. Two years after a judgment is 
made, all records of the incident, including police records, can be erased 
if the juvenile has not had any subsequent legal problems. A probation 
officer or an attorney can file a petition to erase juvenile records, and 
you must ask for this as it is not done automatically. 

Even if the juvenile court record is not erased, it cannot be used against 
a person. Juveniles are legally detained, rather than arrested, and a per- 
son who has been detained for juvenile court can answer "no" to a ques- 
tion of whether s/he has ever been arrested. 
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A juvenile court disposition is not a conviction of acrime. A juvenile is 
found to be a delinquent child, rather than guilty of a crime. Acts for 
which a juvenile may be found delinquent include 1) an act which would 
be a crime if committed by an adult, 2) being incorrigible, ungovernable 
or habitually disobedient and beyond the control of the parent, guardian 
or other custodian, 3) being habitually truant from school, or 4) habi- 
tually violating curfew restrictions. 

It is often the case that young women may be suspected of delinquency 
for acts, especially promiscuity, which would not bring similar problems 
for young men; “boys will be boys,” after all. 


5. Child Neglect 


It is a crime to abuse, abandon or be cruel to or neglectful of a child. 
Penalties can include a jail sentence. If a person is accused of violating 
this law, the court also can remove the child from the custody of that 
person while the charges are pending. The child can be returned if the 
person is found not guilty. 

It is vital to have the assistance of an attorney if your child has been 
taken away from you, or if you are threatened with removal of a child. 
In a criminal neglect case, the person accused is entitled to court- 
appointed counsel if s/he is too poor to afford counsel. 

Any time you are charged with a crime involving the abuse or neglect 
of your child, you should be aware that a civil action for removal of that 
child can also be brought. Once again, the assistance of an attorney is 
vital. (See Section IX for more information about civil procedures.) 
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XII. The Equal 
Rights Amendment 


Text: Sec. 1. Equality of rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of sex. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provision of this article. 

Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect 2 years after the date of ratifi- 
cation. 


This is the entire text of the Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) to the 
United States Constitution. Congress passed the ERA in 1972. By the 
terms of the Constitution, three-quarters of the state legislatures (38 out 
of 50) must ratify it within 7 years for it to become law. As this booklet 
goes to print, 35 states have already ratified. 

The reason the Amendment will not go into effect for two years after it 
is ratified (as noted in Sec. 3. of the proposed amendment) is to give state 
legislatures and the federal government time to study their laws in light 
of the Amendment, and to make necessary changes. This will also reduce 
the amount of litigation that could result with laws on the books that 
conflict with the Amendment. 

The basic principle on which the Amendment rests is that sex should 
not be a factor in determining the legal rights of men and women. Note 
that the ERA is phrased in neutral terms: discrimination against men on 
the basis of sex is forbidden as well as discrimination against women on 
the basis of sex. Note, too, that the ERA applies only to governmental 
action (state, federal, or municipal); it does not affect authentic private 
action, which may be discriminatory, or the private social relationships 
between men and women. 

Laws which treat all women one way and all men another way are pro- 
bably not being fair to individuals within each sex. 

The ERA is a recognition that it is unreasonable and wasteful to write 
laws which discriminate against all women or all men. The law must deal 
with individual characteristics of the particular person and not with sex 
stereotypes. i 

Under the ERA, reasonable classifications based on physical 
characteristics which are unique to one sex would be permitted. For ex- 
ample, laws concerning sperm donors or concerning child bearing (but 
not child rearing) would not have to be re-written. 

There is one other area in which a separation of the sexes would be 
constitutionally acceptable. This is in the area of privacy. This includes 
situations which involve disrobing, sleeping, or performing personal 
bodily functions in the presence of the other sex. This separation would 
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be allowed based on the individual's constitutionally protected right to 
privacy. 

The question of the possible effect of the passage of the ERA on 
military service has often been raised. Women currently serve in all 
branches of the armed forces, but are not required to register under the 
Selective Service Act. Women also have not been subject to a military 
draft when it has been in force. 


The effect of ERA upon divorce law has also been widely discussed 
and frequently misunderstood. The language of the Indiana statute is 
already non-sexist, and final decisions affecting property settlement, 
child custody and child support are made by judges under that law. Sup- 
port payments continue to be awarded to the parent of a young child 
who stays home to care for that child, or who has physical custody ot 
that child or children. Either spouse is able to seek maintenance and/or 
support for children in his/her custody. The ability of the other spouse to 
make such payments is also to be taken into consideration. 

The American Civil Liberties Union and the Indiana Civil Liberties 
Union support the ratification of ERA and the elimination of discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex. 
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Appendix 


1. Legal Defense Agencies 

Legal Services Organization of Indiana, 
Inc. 

Federally-funded legal services in civil 
matters. Income guidelines and residence 
qualifications. 


Toll-Free Number (800) 382-2018 


Indianapolis Office 

107 North Pennsylvania 

Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 639-4151 

Marion, Shelby and Johnson Counties 


Columbus Office 

4421/2 Fifth Street 

Columbus 47201 

(812) 372-2809 

Brown, Bartholomew, Jackson, Jennings 
and Decatur Counties 

Collect calls accepted. 


Muncie Office 

419 S. Walnut Street 
Muncie 47205 

(317) 286-0943 
Delaware County 


Raintree Region Office 

615 N. Walnut Street 

Bloomington 47401 

(812) 339-7668 

Monroe, Lawrence, Greene, and Owen 
Counties 


Collect calls accepted. 


Evansville Office 

To open July 1978 

Vanderburgh, Pike, Gibson, Warrick, 
Spencer and Posey Counties 

Consult local directory or contact LSO 
at (800) 382-2018 


Legal Services Program of Northern 
Indiana, Inc. 

Federally-funded legal services in civil 
matters. Income and residence qualifica- 
tions. 


Central Office 

204 S. William Street 
South Bend 46225 
(219) 287-1056 

St. Joseph County 


Elkhart County Office 

Suite 8, Middlebury Manor 

222 Middlebury Street 

Elkhart 46514 

Elkhart, LaGrange and Noble Counties 


LaPorte County Office 
723 Franklin Square 
Michigan City 46360 
(219) 872-0691 

LaPorte County 


Southern Office 

Suite 202, 321 E. Eighth Street 
Rochester 46975 

(219) 223-4381 

or (800) 342-5597 

Fulton and contiguous counties 


Lafayette Office 

Consult local directory. 

Tippecanoe, Clinton and Montgomery 
Counties 


Legal Services of Madison County 
1407 Locust Street 

Anderson 46011 

(317) 643-6667 


Student Legal Services 
703 East 7th Street 
Bloomington 47401 


Legal Aid Society of Evansville, Inc. 
214 City County Building 
Evansville 47708 

(812) 426-5173 


Legal Services Program of Fort Wayne 
402 East Main Street 

Fort Wayne 46802 

(219) 743-7351 
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Legal Aid Society of Gary 
31 East 5th Avenue 

Gary 46401 

(219) 886-3161 


Legal Aid of Greater Hammond 
232 Russell Street 

Hammond 46320 

(219) 932-2787 


Interlocal Community Action Program 
P.O. Box 644 

New Castle 

(317) 462-1477 


Legal Aid Corp. of Tippecanoe County 
32A Ferry Street 

Lafayette 47901 

(317) 742-1068 


Valparaiso University School of Law 
Legal Aid Clinic 
Valparaiso 46383 


2. Federal Agencies 


Federal Information Center 
575 N. Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 269-7373 


United States Department of Labor 
Division of Wages and Hours 

46 East Ohio Street 

Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 269-7163 


United States Civil Service Commission 
46 East Ohio Street 

Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 269-6686 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 

46 East Ohio Street 
Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 269-7212 


(for people in Lake County only) 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission 

Chicago District Office 

Federal Building, Room 234 

536 South Clark Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60605 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board b 
One Indiana Square 

Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 269-6559 


(to find out about your account) 
Social Security Administration 
P.O. Box 57 

Baltimore, Maryland 21203 


(for other Social Security information) 
Social Security Administration 

575 North Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 269-7500 


Internal Revenue Service 

575 North Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis 46204 

(for federal tax forms and information, 
toll-free calling number: 

(800) 382-9740 


Office of Civil Rights 

Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 20201 


Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
14th Street and Constitution Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 20210 


3. State Agencies f 
Indiana Civil Rights Commission 

311 W. Washington Street, Suite 319 

.Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 633-4855 
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There are local civil rights commissions 
in: 

Anderson 

Bloomington 

Columbus 

Crawfordsville 


Indianapolis 
Jeffersonville 
Kokomo 
Lafayette 
LaPorte 
Madison 
Marion 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka 
Muncie 

New Albany 
New Castle 
Noblesville 
Plymouth 
Richmond 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
West Lafayette 


Indiana Department of Public Welfare 
703 State Office Building 

100 North Senate Avenue 

Indianapolis 46204 

(each county also has a Department of 
Public Welfare) 

(317) 633-4559 


Indiana Department of Public 
Instruction 

120 West Market Street 
Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 633-6610 


4. Private Agencies 

Indiana Civil Liberties Union 

445 North Pennsylvania Street 

Suite 604 

Indianapolis 46024 

(317)635-4056 

There are active ICLU chapters in the 
Calumet area, South Bend, Fort Wayne, 
Lafayette, Bloomington, Terre Haute, 
and Evansville. 


League of Women Voters of Indiana 
Illinois Building 

Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 634-3588 

(35 local organizations around Indiana. 
Contact state office for address.) 


National Organization for Women 
P.O. Box 44304 

Indianapolis, 46244 

(Local organizations throughout 
Indiana. Contact state organization for 
address.) 


Thefollowing is a list of various 
agencies and programs offering 
services to women. The list is 
grouped by area of the state. It does 
not list all services available, nor 
does ICLU endorse any particular 
agency or service. It is offered to 
assist women in beginning to seek 
the help they need in their 
particular situation. 

Each county has a Department of 
Public Welfare. In most urban com- 
munities, there are private social service 
agencies, councils on aging, mental health 
clinics, services for those addicted to 
drugs or alcohol, medical centers or 
clinics, and temporary shelters. 
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Bloomington 
Bloomington Coalition 
c/o Claire Weber 

3614 Longview rive 
Bloomington 47401 
Home: (812) 339-6254 
Work: (812) 334-2005 


Commission on the Status of Women 
City of Bloomington 

220 E. 3rd Street 

Bloomington 47401 

(812) 339-2261 

Human Resources Dept. 


Office for Women's Affairs 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 47401 


Xantippe Collective 

c/o Room of Ones Own 
10114 W. Kirkwood Ave. 
Bloomington, 47401 

(812) 334-9733 


Indiana University Student Association 
— Women's Project 

Memorial Union 

Indiana University 

Bloomington 47401 


Central Indiana 
Everywomar's Center 
6354 West 37th Street 
Indianapolis 46224 
(317) 632-4637 


Julian Mission 

1100 West 42nd Street 
Indianapolis 46208 
(317) 923-1461 or 
(317) 923-9919 


Marion County Victim Advocate 
Program 
(317) 545-1166 


Meridian Women's Clinic, Inc. 
3351 North Meridian 
Indianapolis 46205 

(317) 925-5593 


Planned Parenthood Center 
615 North Alabama 
Indianapolis 46204 

(317) 634-8019 


Planned Parenthood Center 
108 South 9th 

Noblesville 46060 

(317) 773-5674 


Planned Parenthood of Hancock 
County 

100 East North 

Greenfield 46140 

(317) 462-1253 


The Woman's Touch, Inc. 
6352 West 37th Street 
Indianapolis 46224 

(317) 299-6336 


Women's Advocates of Indianapolis 
(abuse) 

4460 Guion Road 

Indianapolis 46254 

(317) 299-2750 


YWCA 

4460 North Guion Road 
Indianapolis 46254 

(317) 299-2750 
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Evansville 

Information & Referral Service 

100 E. Walnut 

Evansville 

(812) 423-4245 

general information on all community 
services 

Crisis Line 

203 N.W. 7th 

Evansville 

(812) 425-4355 

24-hour crisis and referral service 
Young Women's Christian Association 
119 Vine 

Evansville 

(812) 422-1191 

Citizens Against Rape in Evansville 
c/o 409 S.E. 1st 4D 

Evansville 

(812) 425-4355 

Planned Parenthood of Evansville 
1610 S. Weinbach 

Evansville 

(812) 479-1466 

Southwestern Indiana Mental Health 
Center 

415 Mulberry 

Evansville 

(812) 423-7791 

(branch offices in surrounding counties) 
Continuing Education for Women 
University of Evansville 

(812) 479-2862 

ISU — Evansville 

(812) 464-1863 


Fort Wayne 
Birthright 

919 Fairfield 

Fort Wayne 

(219) 422-1818 
Displaced Homemakers 
Central Building 

Fort Wayne 46802 
(219) 423-7026 
Feminists, Inc. 

(219) 484-3584 

Fort Wayne Feminists 
(219) 484-8180 


Fort Wayne Women's Bureau 
315 Central Building 

Fort Wayne 46802 

(219) 743-0033 

Rape Crisis Center 

1013 Union 

Fort Wayne 

(219) 423-9574 
Sistersplace 

1414 Broadway 

Fort Wayne 46802 

(219) 464-6317 

Suspected Child Abuse and Neglect 
(SCAN) 

227 E. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne 

(219) 422-4776 
Switchboard, Inc. 

1013 Union Street 

Fort Wayne 

(219) 742-7333 
University Center for Women 
IUPUI at Fort Wayne 
2101 Coliseum Blvd. East 
Fort Wayne 46805 

(219) 482-5121 

Women's Studies and 
University Feminists 
IUPUI at Fort Wayne 
(219) 482-5879 

YWCA 

2000 N. Wells Street 

Fort Wayne 46808 

(219) 424-4908 

Women's Shelter Hotline 
(219) 424-2554 


Lafayette 

Abortion Counseling Midwest Alliance 
320 North Street 

W. Lafayette 47906 

(317) 743-4245 

Clinton County Planned Parenthood 
— branch 

400 S. Hoke Avenue, Suite 4 
Frankfort 46041 

(317) 659-4636 

Lifeline 

(317) 742-2218 
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Montgomery County Planned 
Parenthood — branch 

101 W. South Blvd. 

Crawfordsville 47933 

(317) 362-5051 

Tecumseh Area Planned Parenthood 
Association — main branch 

612 Columbia Street 

Lafayette 47901 

(317) 742-9073 


Northwest Indiana 


Birthright of Lake County 

5314 Hohman Avenue 

Hammond 46320 

(219) 931-8145 

Calumet Womer’s Alliance Against 
Rape 

P.O. Box 2617 

Gary 46403 

(219) 884-7500 

Gary Commission on the Status of 
Women 

475 Broadway, Suite 508 

Gary 46402 

(219) 944-6402 

Gary Northwest Women's Service, Inc. 
27-19 Wabash Avenue 

Gary 46404 

(219) 949-9505 

Northwest Indiana Women's Bureau 
534 Conkey 

Hammond 46320 

(219) 853-6334 

Obstetrical and Gynecological Assn., 
Inc. 

1101 E. Glendale 

Valparaiso 46383 

(219) 462-6144 

Planned Parenthood 

740 Washington Street 

Gary 46402 

(219) 883-0411 or 

(219) 883-9567 

Planned Parenthood 

5305 Hohman Avenue, 8th Floor 
Hammond, 46320 

(219) 933-7144 


Terre Haute 

Family Practice Center 

1513 N. Center 

Terre Haute(812) 238-7631 
Family Service 

620 Eighth Avenue 

Terre Haute 

(812) 232-4349 

Lifeline 

(812) 235-8333 

Planned Parenthood of the Wabash 
Valley 

330 S. 6th Street 

Terre Haute 

(812) 238-2636 

Rape Prevention Task Force 
contact Barbara Weinbaum 
(812) 235-6021 

School for Living 

Community Services Division of 
Katherine Hamilton Mental Health 
Center 

2931 Ohio Boulevard 

(812) 235-6021 

contact Barbara Weinbaum 
Women's Continuing Education 
Program 

Indiana State University 

contact Dr. Harriet Darrow 
(812) 232-6311 

Women's External Degree Program 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, IN 
contact Paula Wood 

(812) 535-4141 

Women's Resource Center 
Indiana State University 

contact Yvonne Reed 

(812) 232-6311 


Addition to Bloomington 
Bloomington Organization for Abused 
Women, Inc. 

c/o Room of One's Own 

10174 W. Kirkwood Avenue 
Bloomington 47401 

(812) 334-9733 
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